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alehouse were responsible for bad masters and bad apprentices., resulting
in bankruptcies, absconding debtors, runaway apprentices, and deserted
children, and leading by an inevitable sequence to paupers, vagrants,
and thieves. There was therefore a long series of attempts to prevent
the meaner sort from playing at unlawful games and tippling in ale-
houses. Bacon says (in connexion with the statutes against vagrancy in
the reign of Henry VII),
... there are ever coupled the punishment of vagabonds and the forbidding of
dice, cards, and unlawful games unto servants and mean people, and the
putting down and suppressing of alehouses, as strings of one root together,
and as if one were unprofitable without the other.39
In the eighteenth century places of amusement multiplied and competed
recklessly for custom.
Besides those great scenes of rendezvous where the noblemen and his taylor,
the lady of quality and her tire-woman meet together and form one common
assembly, what an immense variety of places have this town and neighbour-
hood set apart for the amusement of the lowest order of the people, and where
the master of the house may be said to angle only in the kennels, where baiting
with the vilest materials he catches only the thoughtless and the tasteless
rabble.40
Fielding is expressing an ancient maxim with characteristic irony when
he says,
... the business of the politician is only to prevent the contagion from spread-
ing to the useful part of mankind ... and this is the business of persons of
fashion and quality too, in order that the labour and industry of the rest may
administer to their pleasures and furnish them with the means of luxury. To
the upper part of mankind, time is an enemy and (as they themselves often
confess) their chief labour is to kill it; whereas with the other, time and money
are almost synonymous.41
As a matter of fact, the laws against tippling, playing unlawful
games, and the like, had little effect. A somewhat stricter licensing
policy in the second half of the century did something, and a gradual
change of taste and fashion did more. The eighteenth-century attitude
towards popular amusements was almost exactly the opposite of the
modern one. It was assumed that they were necessarily connected with
drinking to excess, and that they led to breaches of the peace and many